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WHO IS OUR BEST FARCE ACTOR? 


Our readers will be aware that there are 
two descriptions of comedians, the one 
termed the low comedian, or farce actor, the 
other the genteel comedy man or walking 
gentleman. It is the first of the two we 
have now to speak of, and we shall endea- 
vour to point out the various qualifications 
of those we consider established favourites, 
and their peculiar eccentricities. First, 
we shall allude to Mr. Buckstone, the pro- 
prietor and comedian of the Haymarket; 
this actor has been before a London audience 
for the last thirty-five years, and is an im- 
mense favourite with the public. He has, 
no doubt, sustained a greater number of 
characters than any other actor in his line, 
and, we think, been more successful in sup- 
porting them. If we allude to any of his 
impersonations we may mention a character 
in the Serious Family—another in his own 
farce, the Rough Diamond, Married Life, 
and a multiplicity of a similar kind, equally 
interesting, all of which he has a his 
own. Mr. Buckstone is considered to be 
what ig termed the best make-up on the 
stage—there is always something original 
in his dress and manner, different to what 
you have seen before. If he assumes a low 
cunning servant, he can hit it off to the 
greatest nicety. If a stupid, dull, inanimate 
dolt, here he is excellent. We know of no 
actor that can assume drunkeness like 
Buckstone. His vacant stare and besotted 
countenance is amusingly characteristic. 
His comic singing is very good and _ his 
dancing also; indeed, for the characters he 
generally assumes he never fails to amuse, 





and a comedy or farce at the Haymarket 
becomes wearisome without Buckstone. 

Mr. Keeley is worthy of our next consi- 
deration, He is also an old and most 
deserving favourite—there is a simplicity 
about his acting in many parts he assumes 
completely is own, His fear of doing wrong 
and giving offence is very naturally em- 
bodied—it is simplicity artistically exempli- 
fied. No actor can portray cowardice like 
Keeley. His very look and loss of nerve 
tells you at once what he is about to repre- 
sent, before he speaks, Still there is a 
sameness about all he does. 

Mr. John Harley is a clever actor and 
can always amuse. He hasa peculiar style, 
and is seen to most advantage in what is 
called Shakspeare’s Clowns, Such as 
Launcelot Gobbo and the like. 

Compton is an excellent farce actor. 
His great forte is the assumption of imitating 
great men. He hits off their parts with a 
self-conceit better than any other comedian. 
If an author wishes to introduce a mischief- 
making servant in his comedy; this actor 
will play it to the life. Mr. Wright, who 
has been buffetted about from one theatre 
to another, we hope has found a home at 
last. He is, certainly, an eccentric actor. 
Heappears nottodepend upon his author but 
upon hfsown resources, He is quite out of his 
element if he has not an actor with him 
that he can take liberties with, and one that 
ean gag like himself. Hence it is that him 
and Paul Bedford became such favourites 
together at the Adelphi—they only give 
the outline of the author and fill up the 
parts themselves, for Wright is seldom the 
same two nights together, His persona» 
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on of Paul Pry, is the most legitimate part 
he plays—there is a great similarity in all 
he does. His grimaces and the shrugging 
up of his shoulders is always introduced in 
whatever character he assumes. We hope 
he does at home as he does at the Lyceum, 
“make home happy.” 

We consider, after all, Buckstone plays 
the greatest range of farce characters, and 
that there is more versatility about him, 
than other favourite actors of the present 
day. 


“METROPOLITAN 1 THEATRES. 


DRURY LANE, 


We have no novelty to communicate to our 
readers this week ; all is preparation for the 
forthcoming pantomimes, extravaganzas, and 
burlesques, which we informed our readers 
of in our last number. The great lessee, 
Mr. E. T. Smith, had his benefit on 
Saturday last, and it was delightful to us to 
see the house crowded in all parts on the 
occasion. The morning performance, con- 
sisting of the usual equestrian attractions, 
was attended by the e/ife of metropolitan 
society and of the gentry resident within 
fifty miles of the theatre, with the juvenile 
branches of their families. The entertain- 
ments were of the most attractive character, 
all the artistic resources of the troupe being 
concentrated to render this the crowning, as 
it was the last, performance of the season. 
The applause was frequent and enthusiastic ; 
in aword, the whole performance was at- 
tended witha degree of eclat befitting the 
occasion. At the conclusion of the per- 
formances Mr. Smith was enthusiastically 
called for, and on presenting himself was re- 
ceived with loud and general cheers from 
all parts of the house. On the cheering 
having subsided, he expressed his -heartfelt 
gratitude for the kind and extensive patronage 
with which he had been honoured by the 
public during his exertions to cater for their 
entertainment in the course of the last 
twelve months. (Cheers.) He had also to 
return his sincere acknowledgments to 
Messrs. Eaton Stone, Hernandez, and the 
whole of the equestrian company; and to 
the press he begged to reiterate the thanks 
to whigh he had on a formfer occasions ex- 
perienced at their hands. To authors and 
actors le was alike deeply indebted. His 
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arrangements for the approaching season 
would comprise pantomime, the drama, 
farce, opera (Italian and German) ; and, in 
his dramatic corps he hoped to have the ser- 
vices of G. V. Brooke: He would also, 
in the course of his theatrical campaign, 
secure the services of the equestrian com- 
pany, with such additions as would augment 
their attraction and popularity. Promenade 
concerts and bals masque would also form 
features in his “ bill of fare ” for the public 
entertainment. (Cheers, amidst which the 
enterprising lessee bowed and retired.) 
The Bal Masque took place on Monday 
night, and we were much surprised to see 
in so short a time the theatre so handsomely 
decorated. This proves at once that Mr. 
E. T. Smith is a perfect master of his busi- 
ness. The house, soon after the opening of 
the doors, became crowded in every part. 
The dress circle and the private boxes 
presented a brilliant appearance. The pit 
and the stage soon became one mass of 
variety of costume, and the refreshment 
rooms were crowded with merry faces en- 
joying the splendid repast prepared for 
them.—Haymarket.—This pantomime is 
to be first-rate; the two Marshalls, it is 
said, are to outvie all other pantomimists, 
and the scenery is said to be very beautiful. 
—Lycrum.—At this house great prepara- 
tions have been going on for the last two 
months, and for splendour of scenery and 
other mechanical effects no expense has 
been spared.—Sapter’s Wetis.—This 
theatre will boast of a clever pantomime by 
T. L. Greenwood, and the Duelins are to 
make their first appearance here.—Srranp. 
—This theatre has been closed all the week, 
preparing a new pantomime, and Flexmore 
is to figure away in many new feats impor- 
ted from Paris.—Apretrn1.—Here we have 
a burlesque in preparation, which we are told 
is to be very funny. The minor houses are 
said to be all on qui vive and determined to 
out-do each other. It is said there is not 
a single Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, 
Sprite, or Columbine, of notoriety, but has 
an engagement. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A. B.—We are sorry our correspondent did not get the 
Journal at our office, 113, Fleet Street. If he will please 
to gointo the second department in the shop, for the 
future, he will be sure to get served. 


M. 8.—The letter is not suitable for our columns. 


W. S., MancnesreER.—Apply to Mr. James Daggett, 52, 
Great Ancoats, he kecps the Journal. 
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B. B.—We will insert the poetry the first opportunity. 


Aw AMATEUR.—See Mr. Hoskins, at 24, Myddleton square, 
near Sadler’s Wells, 
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THE SOURCES OF DRAMATIC 
INTEREST. 


Mr. Pops, in his Prologue to Cato (in our 
opinion an overrated affair), says something 
about the author disdaining by “ vulgar 
springs’? to enlist the sympathies of the 
audience ; but it is only in reality by these 
same vulgar springs that attention can be 
enhanced. 

Nothing is more undramatic and unin- 
teresting than the character of Cato, as 
portrayed by Addison, He is like a Stoic 
in ruffles and bag-wig ; without soul or life, 
In our day, Talfourd has written far finer 
plays than Cato, with less success than that 
pseudo tragedy attained, In joint of fact, 
Justice Talfourd is a poet, and Cato is not 
the production of a high and imaginative 
mind, but of a courtier and “ a man of let- 
ters.” 

We were somewhat surprised in listening 
to one of our esteemed and talented friend 
Thackeray’s lectures, before the most bril- 
liant audience of St. James's, to hear his 
intense admiration of Addison, A second- 
rate man he was; as inferior to Pope as 
Pope was to the best writers after Shak- 
speare of the Elizabethanera, The names 
of Addison and Johnson, and the play of 
Cato and Irene, if noteventually consigned 
to oblivion, cannot by possibility rank here- 
after with these of many of our present 
authors; and the productions of the Muse 
of the early Hanoverian dynasty will pro- 
bably only be regarded as literary curiosi- 
ties by our posterity. Already the inferior 
writers, Rowe, and some of his imatators, 
who were actually declared by critics to be 
in advance of Shakspeare, are despised, and 
their pieces considerd unactable. 





The sources of interest, in this day, to 
which the dramatic poet is able to look are 
necessarily far more circumscribed than of 
yore; but at the same time they embrace 
the questions which could only be. very 
faintly suggested by our predecessors, 
Foreshadowed they were, no doubt, by 
genius and philosophy ; but the triumphs 
achieved by christian virtues, by fortitude, 
patience, and resignation, by the self con- 
quests of heroic minds (alas! so rare) and 
by the large humanity of enlightened zeal, 
open a field for the gifted poet who shall 
hereafter do the work of heaven, which the 
conflict of fierce passions alone could not 
afford, 

We recoil from much which in the previ- 
ous céntury was not repugnant to our fathers, 
We are unable to endure the grossness that 
was palatable to the men of Congreve’s and 
Wycherley’s era; but that is no reason why 
we are to depend for our effective machinery 
in the working of the drama to incidents 
which are essentially unpoetic and tame. 

Amongst the foremost of those who may 
be called apostles of the new era may be 
reckoned Westland Marston. He is, un- 
questionably, the only writer for the stage, 
at present, who has a decided conviction of 
the doctrine of a new philosophy of the 





drama. May he go on, and prosper in his 
work, Vicror, 
_AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 








SOHO. 


On Wednesday last a performance took 
place here for the benefit of an old com- 
mercial traveller, when Richard JII., and 
Where there’s a Will there’s a Way was 
presented toa rather numerous and some- 
what motley audience. The part of Gloster 
was sustained by a Mr. Wellington Price, 
who was excessively amusing, and would 
have been more so could we have heard all 
he said, but what with his dropping his 
voice and the roars of the audience, the 
greater part was lost in oblivion, We will 
spare the gentleman from any further re- 
marks, and advise him never to attempt 
the stage again. Mr. Merkland took the 
character of Henry VI., with considerable 
histrionic ability. This gentleman is rapidly 
improving—some attitudes which he assumes 
are quite artisfic—we can only say we were 
highly pleased with his impersonation of 
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this rather difficult character. Buckingham 
was very ably sustained by Mr. Shirley, 
who shone like a bright star by the side of 
Mr. Price’s Gloster. Trepel was played by 
Mr. G, Murray in a manner highly credit- 
able to himself and gratifying tothe audi- 
ence. Richmond was respectably done by 
Mr. H. Hamilton; Miss Cleveland showed 
some tact as Lady Anne. The second 
piece went off extremely well, and all the 
parts were well played. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Sir,—A short time ago I heard some sur- 
prise expressed that 7'welfth Night and As 
You Like It are not oftener produced and 
represented. The difficulty lies, I presume, 
in the fact of the principal characters, Viola 
and Rosalind being females who are required 
to possess the rare ability of combining the 
grace and ability of their sex with the male 
characters which they assume throughout 
the greater portion of each play. Mrs. 
Jordan having left the world’s stage, and 
Helen Faucit changed Rosalind to Mrs, 
Martin ; we have now no one who is great 
in either, and this, I think, is another very 
zood reason why ladies should participate 
in the benefits of the ‘ theatrical school” 
spoken ofby your correspondent, “‘ Hotspur” 
(with whom in the spirit I have most cor- 
dially shaken hands), They could, as well 
as the gentlemen, devote their attention to 
any particular line of business which they 
liked or excelled in. Such a school might 
be what provincial theatres once were, and 
teach dancing, singing, fencing, and the 
numerous accomplishments required by a 
good actor or actress, Though ladies have 
the possession of many male characters, such 
as Captain Macheath, Apollo, Tom Tug, 
and Fool in Lear, besides the innumerable 
burlesque heros, whose principal requisites 
are confidence and a good figure; yet, no 
one will deny (at least I think not) that 
there is a paucity of good actresses in the 
higher or Shaksperian branches, with all 
due respect to Mrs, Charles Kean, Madame 
Vestris, Miss Woolgar, and Madame Celeste, 
of whom the former (of course) wears the 





# tragic laurels. Miss Woolgar is perfect in 


everything she undertakes, and like Charles 
Mathews, no one can say she ever did any- 
thing badly. The same I suppose with the 
other two, and Mrs. Keeley, Mrs, Fitz- 
william, and others, Miss Glyn is, un- 








doubtedly, our first tragic actress, and would 
bea worthy companion to Brooke. Who is 
the next in tragedy to her and Mrs. Kean ? 
Yours, sincerely, and to command, 
Captain MAcHEATH. 





NOVELTY FOR EVER! 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal, 


Sixr,—I must say, although I don’t profess 
to be ‘‘a fast man,” that your correspon- 
dent ‘xX,’ in last week’s number of the 
Journal appears easily satisfied with the 
provender of managers. I will add that 
manager Phelps makes larger demands on 
public patience than any alive in the dic- 
tatorial capacity that he fills. I am per- 
suaded that Shakspeare, though a very 
great man, and entitled to be enobled 
among divinities, (for you know Cesar was 
deified ; and Shakspeare was greater than 
he), Shakspeare, I say, was not so infinite 
that he could not afford meat, pudding, 
wine, and desert, for generations. Mr. 
Phelps appears of the opposite opinion. 
Shakspeare for ever! With all my heart, 
Mr, Editor, I’ll join in the ery, provided a 
Garrick, a Kean, a Siddons, or even a 
Rachel were procurable for his illustration. 

But I entertain the same opinion as the 
late Mr. Ride, a good judge of acting, “ that 
Phelps, a more than respectable artiste in 
some parts, is but respectable in Shakspeare ;”” 
certainly not a bit superior to Mr. Creswick, 
on the whole; and in the respective parts 
of Othello and Macbeth, some degrees in- 
ferior to Brooke and Betty. 

Then, for afterpieces! Why is Sadler’s 
Wells to be above afterpieces? Its re- 
sources are limited; but surely something 
might be attempted in this way. Then 
why is the company suffered to dwindle as 
it does? Truly it is an attenuated com- 
pany, a ghost of a company. I’ve seen 
provincial companies not much worse. Mr. 
Phelps is but second-rate anyhow, except 
in a few parts; and where he not in man- 
agement, would not receive a dozen pounds 
weekly as a salary. Yours; 


RB. ¥isd: 
WHERE’S “ BADDELEY’S ASYLUM.” 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Sir,—In perusing an old work, entitled, 
“The History of the Theatres of London,” 








in two volumes, published by Martin and 
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Bain, in the year 1796, there is an extract 
from the will of Mr. Baddeley, the once 
celebrated actor, who left the cake and wine 
which is still annually partaken of by the 
performers engaged at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane; but can you or any of your 
correspondents give an account of a dramatic 
asylum also mentioned in Baddeley’s will. 
The will bears the date of April 23, 1792, 
and from it I copy the following articles :— 

“To his faithful friend and companion, 
Mrs. Catherine Strictland, generally called 
and known by the name of Baddeley, he 
bequeaths a life’s interest, in his house in 
New Store Street, and in his freehold mes- 
suage, garden, etc., at Upper Moulsey; in 
the county of Surrey, with plate, furniture, 
etc. After her decease, the above estates, 
with certain monies to arise from the insur- 
ance of an annuity, to go to the society es- 
tablished for the relief of indigent persons 
belonging to Drury Lane Theatre.” 

“The house and premises at Moulsey to 
be used as an Asylum for Decayed Actors 
and Actresses, and when the net produce of 
the property amounts to £350 per annum, 
pensions are to be allowed.” 

“‘ Especial care to be taken to have the 
words ‘ Baddeley’s Asylum’ in the front of 
the house.” 

After a few more articles, unimportant to 
this letter, the will proceeds :— 

“One hundred pounds, three per cent. 
consolidated bank annuities, which produce 
£3 per annum, is left to purchase a twelfth 
cake, with wine and punch, which the ladies 
and gentlemen of Drury Lane Theatre are 
requested to partake of, every twelfth night, 
in the great green room.” 

* Garrick’s head, theatrical portraits, etc., 
to be placed iu the Asylum at Moulsey, for 
the use of the pensioners.” 

“The pensioners to give certain small 
sums to the poor of Moulsey, in order to 
constitute them, as the inhabitauts .of the 
Asylum, respectable in the eyes of their 
neighbours..” 

‘Pensioners to spend 20s. on the 20th 
day of April in every year, in honour of the 
birth of the founder. A regalia to be 
worn, etc,” 

Now, sir, as the cake and wine are still 
enjoyed, I think I am justified in asking 
where’s * Baddeley’s Asylum?” Where 
the regalia? Where the Garrick’s Head? 





Theatrical portraits? &¢c. Where the pen- 
sions? and who are the pensioners ? 
I am, Sir, obediently yours, 





A DANCING ACADEMY A HOME 
FOR PLUTUS. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Mr. Epiror,—I have heard much of the 
reputation of a certain Dancing Academy 
in Stacey Street, St. Giles’ (very consonant 
that), and for curiosity went to see the place 
and the company. The conclusion I come 
to is that there folks may, if they will, dance 
themselves mad for threepence per night, 
and that’s gigantic. 

Dancing is a healthful exercise, I am 
told, although, I am no dancer myself; but 
whether jumping and perspiring, afterwards 
to meet the consectary and bleak air ofa 
December night is so likewise, is a doctor’s 
question—perhaps, an undertaker’s, or a 
grave-maker’s, or our last friend’s in terra 
jirma, the worms. If, however, it be 
healthful, as some Hercules, with the con- 
stitutions of Cerberuses may contend it need 
no longer be made a pleasant mystery why 
policemen are constantly sought after by 
the fair sex, and are never to be found 
when wanted by individuals in difficulties ; 
why Lord Mayors are obliged, annually, to 
make civic puppet-shows and mountebanks 
of themselves: nor why tall postmen always 
wear trowers too short, and short postmen 
always trowsers too long. 

But to draw a correct picture of the 
Academy in Stacey Street, imagine a crowd 
congregated for the sole purpose of making 
a rumpus and a noise, who, growing warmer 
and warmer and more and more mischievous, 
jump and jump (so that the poet’s assertion 
that “ Hell had broke loose and all the 
devils were (t)here” might be taken for a 
veritable fact indeed), until frantic with very 
excess of joy, the dust rushes from all the 
nooks in the building, and from unbrushed 
boots, so enveloping the company with its 
cheking qualities, that they are to be seen 
gliding mistfully (not with the quielus of 
ghosts, but with the turbulance of Goliahs) 
here and there like furies in happiest de- 
light—do this, and you Shave a perfect idea 
of the Stacey-ian academy of dancing. I 
should also mention that the quintessence of 
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was composed of incipient youths with un- 
combed hair, habited in corduroy trowsers, 
with also, by way of accompaniment, short 
pipes in their mouths, and, moreover, in the 
dances too—thus emitting the fumes of the 
soothing weed which Raleigh was wont to 
be so extravagant in consuming in clouded 
myriads. It might perhaps have been more 
tolerable, had they been so far extravagant 
as to have indulged in those cigars which 
gave Byron the incentive to write. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Editor, I was more surprise- 
striken with this dancing academy than 
when I found myself immersed in a dirty 
puddle and all but under the wheels of a 
Handsom cab; or when I found myself 
within an inch of my proboscis, em- 
bracing a granite post in the fog, in lieu of 
being on a good footing in the clear way ; 
or when George Colman, the younger, in- 
formed me of the revolting act of the wife 
of Socrates, in throwing at that sage philo- 
sopher's erudite head a saucer! Yet, 
above all, Mr. Editor, after witnessing the 
miraculous legion of dancers, I thought and 
apostrophised : O sweet Apollo, how couldst 
thou tune thy lyre there! And thou my 
graceful goddess, Terpsichore, how art thou 
not belied by thy phrenetic devotees in thy 
most divine attributes of pirouettes and 
figures? If thou continuest thus to be 
abused, what phylacteries of lampoons and 
abuses shall not the sister Muses get up to 
jeer and fret thee. 

But, Mr. Editor, my quill wears out 
apace, and to conclude, let me inform you 
that at this degenerating temple of Memphis 
there were, notwithstanding, some respect- 
able parties, and, making my conge to them, 

{ remain, Sir, yours, B. W. W., 
and “ An Astonished Individual.” 


MR. HARRY EDMONDS AND MR. 
WILLIAM CARTER. 


Ir is not long since we noticed those two 
young gentlemen as being capital comic 
singers and recitators—upon the occasion of 
a Miscellaneous Concert, which was given 
by the first-named gentleman,. in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. J. Berry, at the delapidated 
palace of the pigmies, surnamed an “ Insti- 
tute,”” in Denmark Street, where the excel- 
lent performance of the infant pianist, 
Master Lewis, spoke so well for his own 
ability and for the proficiency of his instrue- 
tor, Mr. T. Wcllings, who must surely pos- 














sess some considerable genius to bud’out so 
young a flower by his fostering care. It is 
because we would farther encourage Messrs. 
Edmonds and Carter in their really decorous 
and praiseworthy manner of conducting 
themselves at a concert, and a concert like- 
wise, that we have here considered a 
separate article due to them—each possess- 
ing alike the ability for exemplifying racy 
and descriptive song, original both in style 
and in action. 

Apart from his talent, as a honourably 
comic singer, Mr. Carter, having something 
of the cacoethes scribendi about him, is an 
expert song-writer, whereby we apprehend 
he is enabled to present his patrons with 
now and then something new—thus obvia~ 
ting the irksomeness which attends the tear- 
ing a song to rags by constant repetition, 
like hornpipes are by immoderate dancers, 
danced off their legs; and now that enter- 
tainments of wholesome song appears likely 
to supersede the too many vulgar minor ex- 
hibitions of our day, the appearance of 
Messrs. Edmonds and Carter is an accepta- 
ble entree to those who feel disposed to 
patronize their class of amusement, especi- 
ally, as the elements of song and music seem 
to be imbibed by the people and with better 
taste than hitherto. 

So far as regards comic vocalization, 
Messrs. Harry Edmonds and William 
Carter are very worthy exponents of this 
vocal effort, and those that can enjoy a song, 
when executed without buffoonery and vul- 
garism, will appreciate them both. 

-_ w, 6. 


CANTERBURY HALL, 
Westminster Road. 
WE spent an evening at this celebrated 
Saloon, and on entering it we were most 
agreeably surprised to find so elegant and 
spacious a place of amusement; the room 
is well calculated for a concert, being built 
scientifically, to produce sound to advantage. 
The chandeliers are of great splendour, and 
altogether it has a beautiful and classical 
appearance. The refreshments are of the 
best quality, and very reasonable. The 
concert commences at eight o’clock, and the 
company is generally very numerous at the 
beginning. Mr. S. Cowell, the comic 
singer, is a decided favourite here; his 
ditty of “ Vilikin and his Dinah,” is highly 
amusing, and “ Alonzo, the Brave,” equally 
so. He has great resources, and is always 
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encored. Mr, Glindon is never at a loss 
for a touch at the times—he is an old 
favourite and always meets with a hearty 
welcome. Mr.S. Jones must not be forgot 
—the celebrated song called ‘‘ The Wolf” 
will always be a favourite while he continues 
to sing it. Mr, Williamson has a nice 
tenor voice, and sings in a masterly and 
artistic style. Herr Jonghmans hasa splen- 
did organ, and is an excellent musician ; 
he sings the “ Largo Factotum” in a spirited 
and efficient manner; also the “ Kiss.” 
There are also two youths, whose voices 
harmonise sweetly in the choruses. Mr. 
Harroway presides at the pianoforte in a 
clever and efficient manner; and Mr. Caul- 
field, of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
acts as the conductor. A delightful even- 
ing may be spent at the Canterbury Hall. 


PROVINCIALS. 

















Suerietp.—Tueatre Royat.—On Monday 
the 12th inst. and during the week the operatic 
company, consisting of Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Pyne, Signor Borrani, Mr. Horncastle, and W. 
Harrison. They appeared in the following operas, 
Maritana, La Somnambula, Crown Diamonds, 
Bohemian Girl, The Barber of Seville, and The 
Beggar’s Opera. The lovers of music in Sheffield 
have very seldom had such a treat. The engage- 
ment was one of great risk on the part of the 
managers of the theatre, but we are glad to say 
that the spirited effort to cater for the amusement 
of the public met with a suitableresponse. The 
performances proved pre-eminently attractive. 
The theatre was literally crammed to the ceiling, 
and on several nights many had to be turned 
from the doors long before the hour of commenc- 
ing. Of the artistes themselves we shall say 
nothing. ‘They are two well known and appre- 
ciated to need any comment, 


MancurstEer.—Mr. Weston’s Saturday Eyen- 
ing Concert, at the Mechanics’ Institution, was 
unusually attractive, being the first grand instru- 
mental night of the season. The performers 
being the celebrated Juvenile Harpists, and the 
Carpenter Family, the latter of whom opened 
the concert with an overture, which was per- 
formed yery nicely, and was loudly applauded ; 
followed by Bishop’s song, “Should he Up- 
braid, which was sung by Mrs, Tomkins; after 
which Chatterton’s trio, ** Ciascum lo dice,” by 
the Lockwood Family. Ernst’s Fantasia, “11 
Carnival,” for the violin, was next performed in 
a very clever manner, by Master Carpenter, who 
gained an encore, ‘The ever welcome solo for 
the harp, ‘Auld Lang Syne,” was beautifully 
played by Earnest Lockwood, and met with a 
most rapturous encore. Adolphus Lockwood 
performed Chatterton’s ‘“‘Non piu mesta,” ad- 
inirably, and received much applause; but the 
pieces which this young artist generally selects 


by the audiences who attend these concerts, 
e must not forget to mention Mr. Delavanti, 
who sang several of his humourous songs with 
great eclat, 

Quexn’s Toratre—This theatre is announced 
to re-open on Saturday next, with the new and 
splendid pantomime, entitled The Koh-i-noor ; 
or, the Princess and the Pearl, It promises to be 
a most attractive production; several first-rate 
artists are as clown, &c., from whom 
we expect great things, ; 
Carpirr.—Uncle Tom’s Cabin has had a great 
run, the acting all the characters are ex- 
tremely good, indeed. ‘lhe part of Cassey, in 
the hands of Mrs. Lewis, was an admirable per- 
sonification of the revolting features of slavery, 
as they are exhibited in Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
deservedly popular work. Mrs. Lewis’s acting 
as Cassey admirably seconds the idea which the 
talented and pathetic authoress was desirous of 
conveying to the public; and those who witness 
this charming actress’s impersonation cannot fail 
to reap thereby a great moral lesson, and to im- 
bibe a thorough disgust for slavery—the blot of 
civilization under which our transatlantic neigh- 
bours labour. This actress has just begun to 
endear herself to the people of Cardiff by a ver- 
satility and profundity of talent seldom met even 
on the London boards, much less in the pro- 
vinces. We were delighted again to witness 
her performance as Constance, in the Love 
Chase ; Gwynet Vaughan ; Pauline, in the Lady 
of Lyons ; ‘and the Countess, in the play of Love. 
We hear the lady is engaged for the forthcoming 
season at Drury y 

Currton.—The Hungarian vocalists, Madame 
and Herr Defcher, gave a vocal divertissement of 
various -nations, on Tuesday, which was well 
received. 

Coventry.—Miss Poole gave her select read- 
ings from Shakspeare and other authors, at St. 
Mary’s Hall, on Monday last. The audience, 
which was very numerous, was loud in their 
applause. 

Ipswich.—Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, Miss 
Ransford, and Mr, R. Blagrove, are to appear at 
a concert to be given in the Lecture Hall, to-day, 
Wednesday. 


Brtrast.—Mr G. V. Brooke. appears at the 
Theatre Royal, on the 26th instant. His engage- 
ment is limited to six nights. He has been 
playing a round of his best personations with 
great success at Belfast, during the past week. 

PortsmoutH.—The lessee and Mrs, Sidney 
and Miss Mortimer, have filled the house during 
the week, Isabel; or, Woman's Life, and Domi- 
nique, the Deserter, have been the pieces in which 
they appeared. 

NortincHam.—Mr, Compertz has been ex- 
hibiting his “ Panorama of the Arctic Regions,” 
in the Mechanics’ Hall, during the past week, 
with marked success. ‘This week it will be ex- 
hibited at the Exchange Rooms, A grand eyen- 
ing concert is annnounced to come off at the 
Mechanics’ Hall, on the 28th inst., under the 
conductorship of Miss Jessie Hammond, at which 
this lady. will give her imitations of Parry’s 
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Mr. Sairu, of Drury Lane, is getting together 
the best company he can, Mr. T. Mead and Mrs. 
E. Lewis are to be the two leading stars till 
Brookes’s engagement commences. 


Tue Emeratp Istze.—Mrs. Gibbs gives her 
interesting pictorial and vocal entertainment, 
illustrative of the scenery, music, and antiquities 
of Ireland, every evening, at the Hibernia, ad- 
joining the Polytechnic Institution. 


Mapamse Tussavup’s Exutarrion.—We need 
only mention that several new and interesting 
groups and figures have been added to this most 
popular exhibition to excite the curiosity of every 
sightseer. 


Potyrecunic Instrtut1ion.—A novelty is in- 
troduced which will, doubtless, prove highly 
attractive—namely, the exhibition of a series of 
photographic pictures, magnified about 40,000 
times on the disc. Mr. J. E. Carpenter’s his- 
torical musical entertainment, called The Road, 
the River, and the Rail, still maintains its popu- 
larity. 

Mr. Woontn’s Carpet Bac anp Sxerou Book. 
—aAfter a most successful tour in the provinces 
and to Dublin, Mr. W. 8. Woodin re-opens his 
Carpet Bag and Sketch Book in the metropolis, at 
the Regent Gallery, Quadrant. Several new 
sketches of character and pictorial illustrations 
have been added to the entertainment. 


Diorama or Hrixpostan.—A few evenings 
since we visited a most splendid diorama of Hin- 
dostan, painted by Mr. Philip Phillips, from 
sketches taken on the spot by Lieutenant Colonel 
Luard, who has resided fourteen years in India. 
It embraces the scenes of the Hoogly, the Bho- 

ivathi, ‘and the Ganges, from Fort William, 
engal, to Gangoutvi, in the Himalaya, which 
does great credit to the artist. 





BALLAD. 
The village churchyard o’ Kiltearn, 
Its graves wi’ grass cover’d all o’er ; 
Its tombstones noo crumbled to dust, 
Its ane common pit for the poor: 
Its heather-bound precincts are sweet, 
Its borders wi’ thistles grown wild ; 
The wide- spreading trees in the midst, 
Where oft I hae sat when a child. 


My ain native place, thou art dear, 
(I greet when I think o’ the past) ! 
But } wash to me is the spot 
Where mither in slumber’s locked fast. 
The waves at her feet gently fa’, 
The wind o’er the waters saft bearn— 
They wouldna’ her sweet sleep distress, 
In the village churchyard o' Kiltearn ! 





ISEMENTS. 


ADVERT 





TERS.—TO BE SOLD, a Bargain, a Capital 
. pEMY WOOD PRINTING PRESS, with Iron 
Platin, 18 in. by 25 in. and new Iron Frames to Tympans. 








O AMATEURS AND OTHERS.—THE MULTUM 

IN PARVO, 29, RaTHBONE Ptace, Oxrorp STREET. 
The above elegant private theatre, having been entirely 
re-modeled, is now replete with every convenience necessary 
for the practice of the Dramatic Art, including scenery, 
properties, dresses, &c., and may be hired by the night or 
otherwise, at extremely moderate terms, on application to 
Mr. Jounavux, proprietor, 29, Rathbone Place, Oxford-st 
N.B.—Lessons on Elocution and Stage Art on equally 
moderate terms. 





ASINO DE VENISE, 218, HIGH HOLBORN. Thi® 

magnificently re-decorated Suite of Rooms is OPEN 
EVERY EVENING, and comprises the Jargest and best 
Ball Room in London. Splendid Subscription Room most 
elegantly furnished. Extensive Galleries, with Cigar Divan, 
and Balconies attached. Superbly decorated Wine, Coffee, 
and Refreshment Rooms, fitted up in a superb style. 153 
immense and costly Mirrors reflect the decorations at all 
Fae, ae the whole, illuminated by 14 New Crystal 

ustre Chandeliers, and numerous Lamps, presents a coup 
d@’eil of unparelleled splendour, luxury, elegance, and 
refinentent Mr. W.M. Packer’s inimitable band will per- 
form nightly selections from “* LaSonnambula,” “ Lucia de 
mmermoor,” ‘* Les Huguenots,” ‘* Puritani,” &c. The 
““Osborne” and “Nice Young Maidens’” Qudrilles, by 
Stephen Glover. The “ Violante” and “ Princess Mary’s ” 
Waltzes. The ‘* British Queen,” “Cadogan,” and * Gold 
Nugget” Polkes. The “Constance” and “ Koh-i-noor” 
Galops, &c. Doors open at Eight o’clock and close at 
Twelve. Admission Js, 





HE MOST INTERESTING GROUP EVER MODEL, 
LED.—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Alfred, the Princess Royal, the Princess Alice, 
Princess Helena, Princess Louisa, and Prince Arthur, 
which has been honoured with the highest encomiums.— 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS—Exhibition, Bazaar, Baker 
Street, Portman Square. Admission 1s.: Napoleon 
Rooms, 6d. Open, Summer Season, from 11 till 10. Win- 
ter—11 to dusk; Evening, 7 till 10 at Night. 





ryiOM MATTHEWS, the celebrated CLOWN. at Home 
Clown Tavern, 57, Drury Lane, (four doors from 
Drury Lane Theatre), T. M. wishes to inform his friends 
and the public fn general, that he has returned from Paris, 
where he has made a most successful tour, and having been 
nightly received with immense applause by a fashionable 
Parisian audience. T, M. will be most happy ingmeeting 
his friends in his newly built Long Room, capable of hold- 
ing 100 persons, every evening, at Eight o’clock, where 
they can have the choicest Wines, Spirits, Ale, Stout, and 
Porter, and likewise hear an excellent song. 
** Hoping kind Friends will rally round, 
And Patronize their English Clown; 
Whose every wish has been most true, 
To please the million—not the few!” ‘ 
N.B. Mr. Reeves attends and provides ‘professional 
gentlemen with engagements. 





R. HOSKINS continues to give LESSONS in the Art 

of PUBLIC SPEAKING, and also in preparing 

Ladies and Gentlemen for the Dramatic Profession. Ap- 

plications to be made at his residence, 24, Myddleton-square. 
References to Pupils. Terms Moderate. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Three Months .......0s0-esesereee One Shilling. 
Six Months ..cseeccreseceeseeeeeeee TWO Shillings. 
Twelve Months... ...00+00+0e0 Four Shillings. 
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